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MOTOR ENGINEERING. 

4 Manual of Petrol Motors and Motor-Cars, comprising 
the Designing, Construction, and Working of Petrol 
Motors. By F. Strickland. Pp. 'AfffyfMondon : 
C. Griffin and Co., Ltd.) Priceyffi^S.net. 

R. STRICKLAND has, mailed a very original 
and useful w/^c a/ffie modern motor-car. 
There is no padding jifrebook is filled from cover to 
cover wirifthf^Practical remarks of a man who knows 
his subjVct ; >/'l.i<e matter is conveniently arranged, and 
the reaqgpofwhether he be manufacturer, designer, or 
user, is able to follow the author, and in almost every 
case to obtain his very decided opinions on many of 
the controversial points which have arisen during the 
development of the .car of to-day. 

First we have a short but very readable chapter on 
the power required, and :'a second chapter on the 
general arrangements of an WJfcffo-da>fe car. Then 
follow nine chapters on the details of the engine, and 
the remainder of the book is devoted to the other 
details taken seriatim. 

It is refreshing to find the author in his chapter on 
general arrangements taking the bold line of 
prophesying that the present type of motor-car will not 
long endure. Most thoughtful engineers will agree 
with him that this is the right view to take, and 
in spite of the repeated assurances of those who have 
the car of to-day to sell, that finality of design has 
already been reached, and that little remains to be 
done to pleasure cars beyond perfecting details and 
cheapening modes of manufacture, it is probable that 
Mr. Strickland is right in saying that the present 
design, with its long engine sticking out in front 
necessitating a long wheel base, has been made neces¬ 
sary by the requirements of the engines, which up to 
the present are found in practice to need frequent 
attention on the road. He points out that when the 
engines become more trustworthy they will be rele¬ 
gated to their proper position underneath and nearer 
to the centre of the car. He gives strong reasons for 
showing that this position, although it does not give 
such facilities as at present ‘for the chauffeur to make 
his repairs in public, will ’‘undoubtedly improve the 
car in many important respects, not least being that 
of the comfort and ease of the occupier. 

The chapters devoted to the consideration in detail 
of the various parts of both pleasure and commercial 
motor vehicles are very complete; every important 
organ is considered and discussed separately, the 
various modes of construction are clearly explained, 
the drawings are real drawings and not process 
blocks, and are consequently far clearer than is unfor¬ 
tunately now too often the case. 

The important features of the book are the tables of 
the principal dimensions of the best known cars of 
the day. These tables are accompanied by very full 
notes, which make them additionally valuable. It 
is the first time that anyone has attempted to collect 
together such a mass of useful information as is con¬ 
tained in these tables with their accompanying notes. 

While there is so much to praise in this book, it is 
curious to note the peculiar error that the author 
falls into on p. 309 when he discusses the compara- 
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tive flexibility of the steam engine and the internal- 
combustion engine. He seems entirely to ignore the 
extraordinary range of power without change of gear 
that has been rendered possible in the steam engine 
by the use of flash boilers. When with such boilers 
it is possible to give effective mean pressures varying 
from 100 lb. up to 1000 lb., it is evident that even for 
heavy commercial vehicles the use of change gearing 
is no longer necessary when steam is employed as 
motive power. 

A few other dicta laid down by the author may be 
challenged in a similar manner to the above, but on 
the whole his work contains, in addition to the valu¬ 
able tables and data above mentioned, an unusually 
large number of carefully reasoned and valuable con¬ 
clusions which will render it almost a necessity for 
everyone who is closely interested in the modern 
motor-car to keep this book in his library. 


THE FAMILY AND THE FUTURE. 
Population and Progress. By Montague Crackan- 
thorpe, K.C. Pp. viii+131. (Ltjjjdon : Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1907.) Price ojE&f. net. 

HIS volume cwtaiffs a jfcfies of five essays, of 
which the fifrst ymp ^j^'were published originally 
in the Ifjtrtnig^mgj&eview, the earliest in 1872 and 
the tsg»£jhter^ones in 1906 and 1907. As is stated 
in the pfe’face, the thread that binds them is the 
“Voluntary Principle,” that is to say, the principle 
that married people should for the good of society 
exercise voluntary control over the size of their 
families. TogetheS they form a connected and 
forcible argument ifrt support of this principle. The 
author sees in it, if not a jJarHacea f 3 r all social ills, 
at any rate the most effective m prophylactic 
measures. Some space is occupje^ in reasoning, 
probably without avail, with thoSe who Would oppose 
it on religious grounds; but this we will pass by, 
mentioning only the very pertinent reminder to those 
who urge the biblical precept “ be fruitful and. 
multiply” that there were at the time at which this 
injunction was given, according to the very record 
on which its authenticity is based, only eight persons 
living on the face of the earth. 

Dealing with masses, one may recognise two kinds 
of limitation of family, the one general or non- 
selective, the other eugenic or selective; each is re¬ 
garded by the author as conducive to social sanita¬ 
tion, but the class of disease which may be pre¬ 
vented by the former is somewhat different from that 
on which the latter puts a check. The possibility 
and desirability of eugenic limitation of families has 
been much discussed recently, and most people 
recognise that society suffers if epileptics, degenerate 
and feeble-minded persons, or those suffering from 
inheritable disease are allowed freely to propagate 
their kind. In this connection Mr. Crackanthorpe 
does not rely on the “ Voluntary Principle ” only, but 
advocates that anti-eugenic marriages should be 
prohibited by law, and he gives instances, quoted 
from the writing's of Dr. Rentoul, of Liverpool, of 
laws of this nature in force at the present time in 
Austria, Servia, and some American States. 
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The range of evils, which, according to the author, 
may be met by general limitation of families, is 
large—embracing prostitution on the one hand, and 
war on the other. The chief excuse for the former 
is that many men are prevented by prudential con¬ 
sideration from contracting early marriages; and 
this he suggests might be removed if it were 
universally recognised that prudence might be 
exercised. after marriage, and if popular opinion 
shifted so as to condemn the raising of larger families 
than could be adequately provided for. With regard 
to war, we find on p. 128 the following passage :— 

“ The wars of brutal conquest and plunder, of 
religion, and of dynastic succession, which have from 
time to time devastated Europe, are now things of 
the past. But there remain commercial and colonial 
laws—wars to procure in old countries fresh markets 
for manufactures, and to provide in new countries 
an outlet for their superfluous inhabitants. These 
are the wars that the future has in store for us, 
unless we can remove the causes of them.” 

Of the causes referred to, the most predominant 
is the nutneripa^ ’■•increase of the population of the 
older countries in a ratio '•disjftoportionate to their 
food supply or to the territory at their disposal. 

E. H. J. S. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Temperatur und Zustand des Erdinnern. Eine 

Zusammenstellung und kritische%£eleuchtung alter 

Hypothesen. By Hermann TAiSe. Pp. iv + 100. 

(Jena : Gustav Fischeryrtgoy.) JfTBce 2.50 marks. 

This memoiry«*vhich as a prize essay in 

connection wjSK tni/j/rsitv of Jena, is an admir¬ 
able resume/ffl the/yari/hs memoirs dealing with the 
nature of \\ 4 j Mpfrt ’£ interior. The first twenty-eight 
pages contyn a slight sketch of the literature of the 
subject from the earliest times down to the year 1870, 
beginning with Plato’s “ Phaedon ” and ending with 
Delaunay and S terry Hunt. The work done since 
1870 is treated in somewhat greater detail in the 
second part of the memoir. For the chemical com¬ 
position of the earth’s crust the author adopts the 
average calculated by Clarke from the analyses of 
American rocks. He then discusses the determin¬ 
ations of the mean density of the earth, concluding 
that it must lie between 5 4 and 5-7, while for the 
density of the crust he argues that the specific gravity 
of diorite (2'8) may be accepted as an average. On 
the problem of the distribution of density within the 
globe, the author cites the views of Lipschitz, Sir 
George Darwin, Stieltjes, Callandreau, and Radau, 
and proceeds to consider the very problematic views 
that have been enunciated concerning the chemical 
constitution of the earth’s interior. 

On the question of the temperature of the earth’s 
crust the author finds himself on safer ground, and 
he gives a summary of the evidence derived from the 
observations carried on in tunnels, mines, wells, and 
bore-holes, which is fairly complete and up-to-date. 
With speculations on the limits of temperature in the 
earth’s interior, the author returns to more debatable 
problems, and in the absence of exact knowledge con¬ 
cerning the effect of enormous pressures on materials 
at high temperature can only cite the guesses that 
have been made upon the subject. The discussion of 
the question of the condition of the earth’s interior, to 
which the latter part of the memoir is devoted, con- 
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tains a very useful resume of the views of various 
authors upon the subject, the' important bearing of 
recent discoveries concerning radio-activity upon the 
question of *the source of the internal heat of the 
globe a’tM'tugon, the age of the earth being kept in 
view. No fewer than one hundred and fifty-eight 
authors are cited] and the catalogue of works and 
memoirs numbers o1\&' hundred and seventy-seven. 
A few, not very important, omissions may be noted, 
but the summary, on the wh< 5 le, ( is fairly complete and 
judicious, and it can scarcely fail to he of great ser¬ 
vice to those interested in the important questions 
with which the author deals. 


The Garden Anthology. Edited by Rose Gardner. 

Pp. xiv+313. Price 2S. 6 d. net. » 

The Voice of the Sea. EdiWd b}^ i/igram Swale. 

Pp. x+163. Price A. 6 d. JRjpf * 

The Wayfarer. EditfiS by E. Benson. Pp. 

xv + 252^ Price net.' (London: George 

Rf)iitl(W]‘c wi/icl Ltd. ; New York: E. P 

These ifwwjWlumes contain good selections of prose 
and verse. /In each case the respective editor has 
brought together a very interesting collection. Those 
fond of flowers and gardening will be attracted to the 
first book named. The poems have been classified, 
so that it is possible to refer to gardens of various 
kinds and to their aspect at the different seasons of 
the year. Some of the references to plant-life exhibit 
a very accurate knowledge of the less obvious changes 
it undergoes. 

“ The Voice of the Sea ” is chiefly of interest as a 
collection of poems dealing with the sea in its many 
changes and phases; objects of marine interest are 
in some cases referred to, but in few instances is 
expression given to more technical thought in con¬ 
nection with them. 

“ The Wayfarer ” is a miscellaneous collection 
referring to the seasons, the times of day, and touch¬ 
ing on many things dealing with wild life and nature. 
The poems are brought together under various head¬ 
ings, and the book should be of interest to many 
readers. 


The Relation of Man to the Animal World. By Sir 
Samuel Wilks, Bart. Pp. 34. (Hampstead : The 
Priory Press, 1907.) Price is. net. 

We find ourse$es somewhat loss to discover the 
object and aim of this JLkMHHlef,” which is based on 
an -address Jiy theftasitHor delivered some few years 
ag<t before ^hevCjjfuiMi Congress at Folkestone. The 
suoWcts mgculped, or rather, perhaps, mentioned, 
in/li|d» tHekijiing of animals for food, clothing, &c., 
and sport, their maltreatment for the sake of fashion, 
the use of eggs and milk as nutriment, castration and 
vivisection, and the rearing of animals in domes¬ 
tication. Although incidentally recording his objec¬ 
tion to some of our methods of treating animals, the 
author (who is an eminent medical man) is in no 
sense a fanatic or a faddist, taking up for the most 
part what may be best described as the equivalent of 
an “ agnostic ” position. He remarks, for instance, 
on the concluding page that “if anyone should ask 
what position I adopt myself towards the animal 
world, I ,can say no more than that I submit tacitly 
with others to the present arrangement, which our 
forefathers have made for us.” Such a very tame 
conclusion seems to cut away the whole raison d’etre 
of the book, which is neither a stalwart defence of 
present conditions such as can be used against the 
ultra-humanitarian school, nor an advocacy for 
reform. On the whole, it seems to us likely to do 
more harm than good. R. L. 
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